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ABSTRACT 

This paper examines language in a factory setting and 
focuses on: (1) identical terms which workers use in different 
contexts, (2) terms that are discarded or changed, (3) different 
terms that express opposite units in a conceptual category but are 
labels for identical objects, and (4) terms which represent finer 
discriminations within conceptual categories. The paper shows that: 
(1) the manner in which some workers discriminate between categories 
reveals their position in the production flow, (2) terms are lost if 
ideas relating to them are lost to the group, and some undergo a 
psychological regrouping if there is competition between homophonous 
forms in overlapping work environments, (3) operational links 
determine the extent to which workers share conceptual categories and 
linguistic terms referring to those categories, and (4) workers who 
are closely associated with particular operations are capable of 
making precise distinctions between conceptual units. The discussion 
shows that studying language in a work setting contributes to a 
better understanding of the relationship between social forces, 
cognitive processes and communicative behavior, (Author) 
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Introduction 

The following material is part of a study under- 
taken to explore the characteristics and underlyina 
features of occupational jargon and to discover the 
part it plays in reflecting the workers' knowledge of 
their 3obs and their attitudes toward them/' A china 
factory vras examined as a speech community using par- 
ticipant observations and interviews. The social chara- 
cteristics of the v;orkers and the background of th^i fac 
tory and community were explored. Sample selection i as 
made by plant seniority and departmental affiliation 
and resulted in obtaining 151 informants representing 

three generations of workers from all sections of the 
3 

plant. A reading elicited the regional dialect of the 
A 

informants and a free narrative type auestionnaire 
elicited the vrorkers ' definitions of their environment. 
Photoaraphs T.rere used to help establish an informal 
atmosphere so that careful and casual sneech styles 
could be obtained during the interviev;. '^he nhotograph 
together with a line drav/ing and a decal print also 
helped v;orkers classify materials and processes associa 
ted V7ith the factorv and v;ith their particular depart- 
ments . 
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Factory Operations and Interaction 

^Manufacturing departments engage in several opera- 
tions: forming, firina, r^ecorating and packing, "^he flow 
of production which begins at the back of the plant ac- 
counts for the location of various manufacturing depart- 
ments. Forming and firing operations take place in the 
back sections while decorating and packing operations 
are carried out in the front sections of the plant. A 
natural barrier, the fire wall, divides the plant between 
the front and back so that although there is a good deal 
of v/orker mobility within the plant, there is more v/ithin 
the two major sections than between them. Thus the com- 
municative behavior of workers reflects both the tyne of 
job they hold and their position in the flow of produc- 
tion. 

Technical and non-technical terms which are used in 
the factory refer to concepts, operations and m.aterials 
that are a part of the factory's production and controls 
systems. A number of terms are shared by workers who share 
similar activities and materials. There are also a number 
of terms v/hich different departm.ents share but v/hich may 
represent different objects or processes. The particular 
selections v/hich departments make from a common semantic 
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field account for the homophonous forms which are used 
differently by workers in areas that are geoqraphically 
and operationally separated. Their usage expresses 
particular concepts associated v/ith their departments 
and provides an opportunity to study the relationship 
between labels and objects and the common denominator 
to which workers respond. 

Interaction/ daily contact and the tendency to 
imitate speech patterns are important factors in the 
acquisition of technical terms. T^^orkers who join \ de- 
partment quickly adopt the forms used by their cov/orkers, 
even though the forms may conflict with those of their 
former vrork area. Workers, due to the mobility in the 
plant/ are aware of the usage differences, but they use 
the forms which are accepted in their present work area. 
Thus lexical variations occur . between the front and 
back of the plant and between a number of departmental 

zones , due partly to operational links and due partly 

. . 7 

to geographical proximity. 

Focused attention/ need to succeed and interest 
in the job are also important factors in the acauisition 
of factory terms. Workers quickly learn terms pertaining 
to operations and materials v;ith which they are invol- 
ved/ and those who are closely associated with 
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particular operations or materials make precise dis- 
tinctions between conceptual units. 

Similar Terms for Different Operations 

Although a nunher of terms such as kiln and jigger 
are handed down from previous generations / the manner 
in which v/orkers are socialized accounts for their in- 
terpretation of terms so that some forms which are iden- 
tical in sound refer to totally different operations or 
materials in different departments / as illustrated in 
Chart 1. Batt which means 'a piece of brick' in one de- 
partment means 'to strike or hit* in another. Hrind 
which means 'to pulverize dry clay' also means 'to 
smooth bisqueware' depending on the work area, and chum 
refers to 'a round v?ooden table that spins' or 'a Plas- 
ter disk used to reshape and hold cups'. 

Lexical items which represent local speech relics 
may be used by older workers in contexts which are har- 
monious with older meanings but which nay conflict with 
popular usage in other areas of the plant. The techni- 
cal term verge which refers to 'the inner edge of a plate 
in one department is used to refer to 'the top edge' of 
certain cast pieces in other departments. Older workers 
in the latter departments extend the meaning to include 
'the top of anything' - an archaic use of the term. 

6 
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Terms That Are Discarded or Changed 

Some terns are lost, if ideas relating to them are 
lost to the group, and some undergo a psychological re- 
'grouping if there is competition between forms At one 
time the factory used frit in glaze making operations 
located near firing departments, flint sand in prepara- 
tory operations for firing, and flint stones in finishing 
operations after firing. Frit and flint were often con- 
fused and mispronounced by workers in the early days of 
the factory Today fe\' of the workers are acquainte^d 
with the term frit while many v;orkers use the term flint 
to refer to the preparatory operations for firing which 
require flint sand . The term flint stones has been largely 
replaced by tuml^ler stones and lucky stones , because as 
the workers said, 'the stones are used in the tumbler ' 
and 'that's V7hat v/e called 'em as kids'. The historical 
development appears to have included the loss of frit 
v/ith the loss of operations pertaining to it and the psy- 
chological regrouping of flint stones to stones as shov;n 
by Chart 2 . 

Opposite Terns for Identical Objects 

There are also instances when opposite labels are 
given to identical items or processes. The term.s low cup 
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and high cup are labels used to identify the same object. 
Workers who use the label low cup work in firing depart- 
ments which place the cups in low saggers for firing. 
Workers who use the label high cup work in the ware- 
house department /located at the opposite end of the 
plant/ and pack the cups in cartons for shipping. The 
warehousemen found that the cups could be packed three 
dozen to a box if they were stacked in high cartons . 
Although the cups arrived from the back of the plant 
bearing the term low cupS / the workers in the war-^house 
department at the front of the plant referred to them 
as high cups . The linguistic behavior of workers in the 
firing and warehousing departments suggests elipsis on 
the syntactical level and the following historical de- 
velopment : 

The low sagger cups The lov; cups . 

The high carton for the low cups The high carton 

low cups 

The high carton cups "^he high cups . 

Both departments exhibit similar cognitive processes. 
The container in which the object fits is the determining 
factor for labeling the object and not the attributes of 
the object itself. The operations / kiln placing for firing 
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and packing for shipping, and the materials used in the 
operations r a low sagger and a high carcon, are the 
salient features of the cognitive processes. Thus the 
label which an individual uses will either bear a direct 
relationship to the object itself or to another object 

n 

or process v/ith v/hich the labeled object is involved. 

Discriminating Terms Within Conceptual Categories 

The workers' cognitive processes are also revealed 
by their ability to make finer distinctions between a 
series of similar objects. Some terms such as saggers 
setters and cranks are generally shared by pottery V7orkers 
but finer distinctions of types of saggers ^ setters and 
cranks are made by those v/orkers who are more closely as- 
sociated with the operations which call for them. The most 
precise distinctions are made by workers in the huh area. 
Geographical proximity can account for the exchange of 
terms betv/een departiifints but it is not as important a 
determiner of shared terminology as operational links. 

Chart 3 illustrates the different vjays in which 
v7orkers may relate to a common set of objects associated 
with their work environment. The relationship betv/een 
organization of linguistic symbols and proximity to the 
hub area is evident. The levels represent classifications 

n 
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V7hich were made by workers in various departments. Level 
represents departments which are separated geographi- 
cally and operationally from the hub area. Level 2 
identifies departments that are operationally close but 
geographically separated from the hub area. Level 1 

represents departments that are geographically and ope- 

12 

rationally close to the hub area. 
Conclusions 

The above materially illustrates that studying lan- 
guage in a factory setting provides an unusually good 
opportunity to observe the relationship between coa- 
nitive processes and communicative behavior because 
specific work areas may be examined in the context of 
general work environments. 
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Footnotes 

^The research for this paper was conducterl as a Maxwell 
Fellow for the Department of Anthropology at Syracuse 

University. 
2 

Occupational jargon is the subject of ny doctoral dis- 
sertation in which a basic assumption is that linguistic 
processes and social forces which operate in more general 
settings also operate in a factory setting. My working 
definition of occupational jargon is: the com}:>ination of 
regional and local speech forms, individual speech styles, 
and technical terminology associated with a particular 
occupation. 

"^The plant seniority of individuals refers to their 
seniority category: Category I represents 0-8 years; 
Category II represents 9-19 years; and Category III 20- 
60 years. Departmental affiliation refers to parti- 
cular work areas v;ithin the factory. The sample rep- 
resent:ed 12h^ of the 125 3 men and women employed at 
the plant. 

^The reading v/as a short paragraph which contained 
words that help to identify a vrestern Pennsylvania 
speaker. Linguistic form,s v/hich could be correlated v^ith 
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aae are discussed r>ore fullv in the dissertation and 
in, "Speech Differences of Pactorv Worker Aqe Grouos" 
bv P. TV^av anpearina in Stu dies -in Li nauis tics, 25. 

^The CTuestionnaire r presented in a conversational 
manner r focused on work at the factory level r the de- 
nartnental level and the personal level. 

^The careful soeech forms were elicited hv the readina 

which contained the words r didn't r doino, bega n , dusk 

and sw ollen . The casual sneech forms for the same items 

were ohsserved durino the free narrative portion of the 

interview and durina workincr hours outside the interview. 

The subject is discussed fullv in, "The'Careful and 

Casual Speech of Pactorv Workers" bv P. Tvrav in Studiji 

yji ou is t i ca. . 
7 

The subiect of dialect boundaries and transitional 
zones within the factorv are discussed fullv in, "Work- 
place IsocTlosses: Lexical Variation and Chanae in a 
Factory Settincr" bv P. Twav in Lancruan e in Society, 5. 

Winfred Lehmann 1^62 discusses .the likehood of 
substitutes for one of the homonvms...' if they are 
'...used in similar environments...* 

^Todav in the factory there is seldom interference 
from a sub-stratum lanauaae, but there was in the 

12 
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early days of the potterv. Italian v/orkers who adc!ecl 
syllables to coininon terns such as ink and liimn pro- 
duced forms which v7ere honophonous with other forms 
that had vastly different mearnings. misinterpretation 
of the forms resulted in confusion and work lag. For 
example, ink , v/hich was used in small quantities, pro- 
nounced as [inks] was confused vrith Inca , a clay body 
which v/as used in vast quantities, and lump , china that 
was to be discarded, pronounced as ll/\mpal was con- 
fused with lumber v/hich was never discarded. Although 
mistakes such astho^e just described do not occur to- 
day, management v/orkers v/ho use machines to dictate 
correspondence often spell vjords aloud so that secre- 
taries v^ill not confuse them v/ith homophonous forms, 
for example, inc .is spelled to avoid confusion with ink . 

This phenomenon is also illustrated by the typec^etter 
terms upper case and lower case and their locations in 
the upper and lower portions of the typesetter's work area 

^^Charles Frake 1969 discusses the efficiency of cog- 
nitive coding and mapping. 

l^t'Jinfred Lehman 1962 disucsses focal areas and Dell 
Kymes 1974 presents sociolinguistic aspects of frequent 
interaction of participants. 
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CHART 1 



The chart below includes tanut departments %fhich use them^ 
and the nanner in which they ara used. 



VERGE 

^^Umiti 

idge «t 



■omething that 
borders 

**inner edae **top 4dge — — **top of 
of plate^ of creanert** anything** 



Dec. Depti 



Form. Dept. 
(mold shop) 



Font. Dept. 
(cast ahop) 



redud^ to 



powder 

^pulverize 
dry clay** 



weM down 



by friction 
I 

**8mooth 
bisqueware** 

Form. Dept. Fire. Dept. 
(sliphouse) 



BATT 



FIT 



a piece of 
brick 

''ceramic ditk 
to support 
ware 

Fira« Dept. 



to 8):rike 
or hit 

"to llatten 
clay before 
jigger ing** 

Form. Dept. 
(clay shop) 



to brln 
harmony 

**coIor blends 
with clay** 

Dec. Dept. 
(clay spray) 



to confirm 



**decai matches 
the shape of 
thf^ w%tt" 

Dec. Dept. 



LIBRARY 



a place in — 
whicti artistic 
materials are 
kept 
1 

"the cylinder 
room" 

Dec. Dept. 
(print shop) 



a specialized 
collection 

of reference 
materials 

"the decal 
sample books" 

Dec. Dept. 
(decal) 



CHUM 



o disk which serves* as a 
platform . support 



"round 

wooden table 
that spins" 

Dec. Dept. 



"a plaster lisk 
to reshape and 
hold cups" 

Fire. Dept. 



a box 



**woodefi 
crates*^ 

Wrha« D«pt« 




enclosed spaca 
for storaga 

"cemdnt 
stalls** 

Forviu Dept. 
(sliphouse) 



(immerse In) (coafi* with) 
•^liquid clay** *'glaze 



spray*' 



Dec. Dept. Fire. Dept. 

(glazing) 



homophonous forma 
^synecdoche 
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CHART 2 



frit 



operations 
discontinued 



flint sand 



operations 
continued 



flint stones 



operations 
continued 



material not 
used 



1 

material 
used 



flint 



material 
used 



V 

stones 

tumhler stones 
lucky stones 
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